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ECONOMIC PLANNING—A SELF- 
DESTRUCTIVE MECHANISM?® 


HERE are two possible results of the present world 

crisis, neither of which is peace as we knew it between 
ste first two world wars of this century: (1) the Korean War 
«ill be isolated and will not spread; or (2) there will be a 
‘sind world war. If the Korean War does not spread, there is 
ttle hope that we can live in peace—that we can be free 
tom fear. We must assume that we shall be continuously sub- 
yet to sporadic outbursts of Communist aggression in the 
‘urtherance of Russia’s imperialistic designs, which clearly 
s,ve world domination as their goal. We must be prepared at 
my and all times to meet and stop Communist aggression 
shere it may occur. Even if there is a general war, an occur- 
sence which events of the last two weeks have shown to be, 
¢ not probable, at least possible, there is every reason to 
telieve that the struggle will drag on for decades. In either 
event, we cannot hope for more than life in a “garrison 
economy” for generations to come—a situation without prece- 
dent in the history of this country. 

A protracted armament program means greatly increased 
4emand by government for the product of our economy, 
which is already operating at full capacity to supply civilian 
seeds, Without economic controls, the competition for scarce 
resources between government and civilians can only mean 
upward-spiraling prices. Since this competition will continue 
tor the foreseeable future, inflation will be a permanent threat 
ty the economy. The institution of economic controls de- 
signed to counteract this persistent tendency toward inflation 


°A public lecture delivered at the Rice Institute on October 22, 
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is imminent. Since controls of a permanent danger may well 
become permanent themselves, it is doubly necessary tha 
we examine the dangers to freedom inherent in such contro 
Economic planning, of course, is not a new phenomenon, 
Since the 1930's, there has been great pressure for contro] of 
our free enterprise system especially for the prevention of 
depressions. 


od 2 2 


Eighteenth and nineteenth century liberalism stressed the 


benefits of free private enterprise and the deleterious effects - 


of governmental controls. These concepts were embodied in 
various laissez faire theories which assumed a harmony be. 
tween private interests and the general welfare. In the United 
States these theories were reflected in a Constitution which 
provided for limited government, federalism, and a system of 
checks and balances. It was to be the limited role of the fed. 
eral government to provide for the national defense, to pro. 
tect property, to insure the sanctity of contracts, to assure 
free commerce between the states, and to maintain a na 
tional monétary system. Government was thereby divested of 
responsibility for economic organization and the individual 
was left free to satisfy his material needs without interference 
from the state. 

The complex nature of productive processes and the obi 
ous advantages of the division of labor led to the develop 
ment of a system of private business which was in reality 4 
system of private government that voluntarily assumed re 
sponsibility for and control of the system of economic or- 
ganization. This system may be designated as capitalism, free 
enterprise, or laissez faire. 

The fundamental institutional features of capitalism are s 


follows:* 
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Private ownership and control of the means of produc- 


tion. 
A free working class divorced from the ownership of the 


instruments of production. 


‘The use of a wage system whereby free workers sell 


their services in return for a money wage based on pro- 
ductive effort, rather than upon some ethical concept 
such as need. 


_ The use of a credit and monetary system. 
_ A commercial agriculture to provide for the needs of an 


urban population which is not self-sufficient. 
A stable government to protect property rights and to 
facilitate the workings of the system. 


The successful operation of any system requires decisions 
with respect to the allocation of resources to competing uses. 
Furthermore, there must be a method of codrdination and 
incentives for initiative and the assumption of responsibility. 


In 


a capitalist or free enterprise system, these requirements 


are met by:” 


iF 


3. 


Maximum dependence upon competition and free play 
of prices to determine who shall produce what. 
Maximum dependence upon profit rather than compul- 
sion as an incentive. 

Maximum emphasis on free personal choice among eco- 


nomic opportunities. 


Historically, there have been certain restrictions imposed 


upon free enter 
result, it is not 


prise in response to social pressures. As a 
and has never been a system of complete 


laissez faire. Today it is widely accepted that: 
1. Free enterprise is not the freedom to make profit by any 


and all means. 


2, Free enterprise is not the freedom to profit at the ex- 


pense of the public welfare. 
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3. Free enterprise is not the freedom to exploit other men 

Free enterprise is not the freedom to monopolize, . 

5. Free enterprise is not the freedom to waste natural re. 
sources. 

6. Free enterprise is not opposition to necessary and ap 


a 


propriate government regulation or operation—oftey 


for no other reason than that it is governmental. 
7. Free enterprise is not the appeal to government for 
subsidy or protection when adversity appears. 


There are other possible forms of economic and social or. 
ganization which preceded and/or have been contemporary 
with capitalism. For purposes of the subsequent analysis, it 
is necessary to consider briefly the major alternative systems: 
socialism, communism, and fascism, The economic char. 
acteristic distinguishing socialism and communism from 
capitalism is that the means of production are owned col. 
lectively rather than privately. Under fascism, while the 
means of production may be privately owned, their use is 
directed by the state for its own purposes; however, the 
state is generally considered to be controlled by or conscious 
of the interests of “Big Business.” The basic difference be- 
tween communism and socialism is not economic but a 
matter of political technique. 


o ad o 


It is well to recognize at the beginning of our analysis that 
the study of economic processes cannot be isolated from other 
~ social phenomena. Indeed, it may be said that there is but 
one great Science of Sociology (or political economy as some 
would call it) in which the economist must join with the his- 
torian, the psychologist, the philosopher, the legal theorist, 
the anthropologist, and others in the search for social laws. 
The departmentalization of our knowledge and efforts may 
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partially account for our ineptness in the analysis of social 
oroblems. Nevertheless, specialization is necessary because of 
the magnitude of social problems. It is only natural that I 
should emphasize the economic aspects of our subject and 
rely most heavily upon the technical methods of economics 
in the subsequent analysis. 

Economics, broadly defined, is an “inquiry into the nature 
and causes of the wealth (and poverty) of nations.” Wealth 
consists of all material products which were not furnished 
by nature in unlimited abundance but which are necessary, 
useful, and agreeable to man.° The creation of wealth is re- | 
stricted by the physical limits of a nation’s resources, both 
natural and human, and the rate at which they may be ex- 
ploited in accordance with given technological knowledge. 

When a nation is exploiting its resources at the optimum 

hysical and technological rate, it is said to be at “full em- 
ployment.” When a society’s economic system fails to reach 
full employment, it exposes some members of that society to 
physical want and suffering. It exposes the society itself to 
pressures from these members—pressures for political and 
economic change. If an economy cannot supply work for all 
members of the society, when work is necessary to obtain the 
monetary means whereby goods and services necessary for 
life can be bought, then it is not unreasonable to expect poli- 
tical pressure from those who are forced to do without. Such 
pressure is directed toward a change in the system, or of the 
system, in order to increase the national product and to pro- 
vide these dispossessed groups or individuals with what they 
consider to be their rightful share. aan 

If we measure a society's economic effort in terms of the 
monetary value of its production within a given period, then 
the national product or national income consists of private 
household expenditures on consumption goods, plus private 
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business expenditures on producers goods, plus government 
expenditures for the products of private firms or for labor 
which is used to produce government services. The level of 
employment of resources is determined by the sum of the 
expenditures by these three sectors of the economy. 

Free enterprise systems have characteristically been sy), 
ject to recurrent periods of depression or deflation. In such 
periods the total expenditures by the sectors fall short of the 
level necessary to support full employment. Furthermore 
capitalist economies have occasionally faced temporary inf. 
tionary periods in which the sum of the expenditures of the 
three sectors rises above the full employment level with 
resultant price spirals. Alternating periods of prosperity and 
depression are generally accepted as inescapable characteris. 
tics of so-called unplanned free enterprise systems. 

In addition to the grave dangers posed by inflationary and 
deflationary conditions, it has been asserted that our capitalist 
economy was threatened in the 1930’s by a new peril. This 
was the threat of permanent equilibrium at less than ful] 
employment. Many believed that “secular stagnation” had 
set in, that the economy had become permanently unable 
fully to employ its labor force. 

These then are the origins of the political pressures for 
changes in or of our capitalistic system. 

Some advocated the substitution of other economic sys- 
tems on the grounds that (1) free enterprise could never 
achieve and maintain full employment of resources, or (2) 
that even if full employment could be achieved, free enter- 
prise would be a less efficient form of industrial organization 
than the particular system which they advocated. 

Others contended that free enterprise should accept such 
control devices, such “planning,” as might be necessary to 
meet the goal of full employment. These were persons who 
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defended free enterprise as the best form of economic organ- 
zation in spite of its admitted inability to maintain full em- 
ployment at all times, and in spite of the possibility that it 
might never again achieve full employment. Some would claim 
that this group also included those who advocated other sys- 
tems, but believed that a gradual modification of free enter- 
prise was an easier way (politically and economically) to attain 
these systems than to seek immediate, total socialization of 
the economy. 

But the pressure for the introduction of controls for the 
purpose of saving free enterprise met opposition, largely from 
those who appear to be the most vigorous supporters of this 
particular type of economic system. Why? First, they may 
have believed that any control by definition eliminates the free 
enterprise system, that “free enterprise” and “control” are 
mutually incompatible terms. A corollary of this belief is 
that such widespread suffering as that which occurred in the 
1930's was unusual and would not recur. Depressions might 
again occur but would not be so severe as to create danger of 
political upheaval. In any event, control would mean the end 
of free enterprise and there was nothing to lose by hoping 
that future economic dislocations would not be fatal. 

Second, they may have believed that abandoning the free 
enterprise system in toto would mean the eventual loss of 
something more important than economic freedom, namely, 
personal freedom. If personal freedom depends upon the 
existence of the free enterprise system, then the loss of that 
system entails the loss of something for which there is no rec- 
ompense, not even the elimination of recurrent periods of 
material want. . 

The combination of these two views is the most restrictive. 
If one believes that any economic control means the end of 
free enterprise and that the end of free enterprise means the 
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end of personal liberty, then there could indeed be no choice 
between the possible loss of personal liberty from failure to 
institute so-called “corrective controls” and the Certain loss 
of personal liberty from the institution of such controls, 
This was the great economic dilemma of our time. If we 
did not control the free enterprise economy, we subjected 
ourselves to recurrent periods of economic depression and the 
risk of political subversion of our society. If we attempted to 
control, we risked the loss of the free enterprise system, since 
it may be that any control is incompatible with free enter. 
prise. Further we risked the loss of personal political freedom, 
since this may depend on the existence of economic freedom, 
Controls designed to avoid serfdom might eventually lead to 
serfdom. 
o 2 ° 
Until five months ago, this dilemma was nurtured by the 
specter of recurrent or persistent unemployment. Since the 
_outbreak of the Korean War, a new and potentially more 
serious danger faces us. Today, and for the foreseeable fy. 
ture, depressions are of remote concern. The specter today 
is that of perpetual, persistent, cumulative inflation. 
Economically, the danger arises from the fact that a society 
experiencing galloping inflation has great difficulty in dis. 
tributing its product. In depressions, we do not produce 
enough for all. In inflations, equal economic hardship for 
many groups or individuals can arise from their inability to 
obtain a sufficient share in the national product, which may 
be at a physical maximum. Even though the economy pro- 
duces at the maximum physical rate, those groups whose in- 
comes lag behind the rise of prices in inflationary spirals 
suffer hardships. Their attempts to correct this situation by 
demanding higher wages and salaries only serve to intensify 
the inflation, causing new demands for higher pay. One thinks 
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of a dog chasing his tail, where the head is marked prices 
ind the tail wages, or vice versa. 

The political pressures resulting from the rising cost of liv- 
ing in 1947-1948 are well known to all of us. What is the poli- 
tical potential of such pressures if the cost of living should 
continue to rise for the foreseeable future at an ever increas- 
ing rate? If anyone doubts the force of political unrest that 
is carried in galloping inflations, let him look back only as far 
as Austria and Germany in the early 1920's. 

Today, inflation is even more dangerous to our society 
than it would be in time of true peace. Why? The basic cause 
of this inflation is rearmament. Military and civilian needs 
compete for the products of an economy operating at full 
capacity. There is a high degree of unanimity that rearma- 
ment is necessary if we are to preserve any peace and save 
the Western world from Russian imperialism. But when de- 
pressions were the threat there was a widespread opposition 
to the introduction of controls. 

The key to the former problem of maintaining full em- 
ployment was governmental fiscal policy. By this we mean 
the attempt of the federal government to maintain high 
levels of national income approaching full employment by the 
use of certain devices of fiscal and monetary policy which 
operate on the national income aggregatively. Such devices 
are variations in tax yields and government expenditures 
over time. Tax yields are increased as national income rises 
toward full employment in order to avoid inflation. Con- 
versely, they are decreased as national income declines in 
times of depression, to provide additional funds for con- 
sumers and businessmen with which they may buy and invest 
in order to offset any tendencies toward such catastrophes 


as the depression of the 1930’s. The most direct evidence of | 


such policies is a theoretical government budgetary deficit 
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in times of depressions and a government budgetary surplus 
in times of booms. In addition, there are certain poy 


-- 


POWETS Over 

ee ied Ur the Feder 
meserve oystem, e.g., making interest rates lower in depres. 
sions to encourage borrowing and higher in booms to die 
courage inflationary investments, restricting consumer and 
stock and commodity market credits in booms, etc, 

To a certain extent, fiscal policy measures Operate auto. 
matically in the desired direction as national income rises of 
falls. When incomes rise sharply, income tax yields automati. 
cally rise, even though the tax rate is fixed, and siphon of 
inflationary purchasing power. When incomes fall in depres. 
sions, income tax yields fall, leaving a larger proportion of 
received income for consumers and businessmen to spend. 
Similarly, the amount of money disbursed for government un- 
employment insurance rises in depressions when consumer 
purchasing power is low and falls in booms when consumer 
are employed. 

There is a debate between economists as to whether this 
“built-in flexibility” is enough to preserve full employment 
and prevent inflation. Many would argue that it is not, con- 
tending that in galloping inflation, tax rates should be raised, 
In deep depression, they should be cut sharply; public works 
should be instituted in order to feed purchasing power into 
the hands of consumers and cause businessmen to invest in 
inventories and employ workers in order to fill government 
contracts for these public works. In short, discretionary meas. 
ures would be necessary to avoid galloping inflation or crash- 
ing depressions. . 

It will be noted that the essential characteristic of all these 
measures of control over the economy of which we have 
spoken in regard to the pre-Korean situation are aggregative 
controls. This is opposed to what we may call particular con- 
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.ols, ie. regulation of individual businesses directly by the 
evernment. Nearly all economists agree as to the advisa- 
Jity of built-in fiscal policy measures. It is probably safe to 
uy that most economists believe that some discretionary ac- 
eon is inevitable in extraordinary periods of decline or rise 
4 national income, e.g., 1930 and 1948. But few American 
«onomists believe in the minute control of all businesses by 
evernment. Those who do are planners for the sake of 
-lunning. At the very least they are close to being Socialists. 
We have of course had some of what we might call perma- 
-ent, direct regulation of enterprise in this country. The 
sherman Act, the Robinson-Patman Act—these limit the 
«tions of businessmen severely. Even more direct regulation 
s that which we have long ago accepted—the regulation of 
vertain industries which we call “public utilities” because of 
the essentially public nature of their services. 

In recent years the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
vsers has gone even further in asking Congress to grant the 
federal government power to create additional capacity in 
such industries as steel, where government planners do not 
feel that there is enough capacity for the natural growth of 
the economy. 

The direct controls which may be necessary to fight per- 
sistent inflation, however, are far more stringent than mere 
inti-monopoly legislation. In times of national emergency 
with full employment of resources, it is necessary to allocate 
the limited output of certain goods for which both civilians 
ind the military compete. Such allocation requires direct in- 
terference in the conduct of individual enterprises, not merely 
general controls over the whole economy under which busi- 
nessmen are left relatively free to make decisions. Recall 
the economic controls of the second World War. Now the gov- 
emment again has the power to institute price controls, quan- 
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tity (ie., priority) controls, credit controls, and rationin 
When government regulates prices which the individual bi 
nessman may charge, when it limits the quantities of an 
materials he may buy and the quantity he may sell, indeed 
when it tells him how much to produce—then government 
has taken from the businessman much or all of his power 
to make economic decisions. When it does, capitalism as 4 
method of economic organization is seriously menaced. In the 
last war controls were temporary and private capitalism 
was reinstated afterward. Today the threat is persistent in. 
flation. The controls may be permanent. There may be no 
“after” period. 
od ° cd 

What is the effect of the introduction of controls in a free 
enterprise economy? There are three lines of opinion er- 
pressed in the economic literature. These are exemplified by 
the works of Karl Marx,* Joseph Schumpeter (late Professor 
of Economics at Harvard University),’ and Friedrich Hayek 
(Professor of Economics, London School of Economics)! 

Marx of course was actually not concerned with the effects 
of economic controls per se, but his familiar economic de 
terminism would deny that such controls drive us along 
the road to socialism. Such a process is inevitable. Indeed, a 
literal application of his economic interpretation of history 
would indicate that both the Hayek school and those who 
say that free enterprise can be saved by some control are 
wrong. The process of accumulation of capital by the aggres- 
sive capitalist leads to a polarization of society into bourgeois 
and proletariat, into “haves” and “have-nots.” Such a polariza 
tion is inevitable. As time passes, more and more people wil 
fall into the “have-not” group from the “semi-have” group, 
i.e., the middle class. This class will cease to exist. The haves 
will continue to have progressively more. The have-nots wil 
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sntinue to have progressively less. In the end, privation 
sill drive the far more numerous have-nots to rise up and 
»erthrow the haves by violent means. Capitalism has in- 
aitably sown the seeds of its own destruction. 

But history has shown that, at least to date, Marx has been 
srong. His great error has been in not anticipating the fact 
that both haves and have-nots could increase their standard 
of living. This has been possible for two reasons: (1) the 
capitalist, free enterprise economy has been so successful 
ia its recurrent boom years in the creation of wealth, that 
there has been sufficient wealth to permit rapid and sub- 
stantial increases in mass standards of living; (2) Marx failed 
to give the defenders of capitalism credit for second sight. 


"He committed an error fatal to so many military operations, 


for indeed world revolution might be called that. He under- 
estimated the enemy. We may use an analogy from the eco- 
nomic theory of competition among the few. The rational 
entrepreneur who operates in a market where he faces only 
a few competitors must engage in what we call “conjectural 
variation.” When planning a price cut, an advertising cam- 

ign, etc., he must first consider what his competitors think 
he thinks they think he is going to do. 

Marx failed to consider that the defenders of free enter- 
prise would consider the effects of his theories upon the pro- 
letariat, and the possible reactions of the capitalists. Indeed, 
acynic might say that Marx ruined his own cause. Perhaps | 
the capitalists would not have recognized the danger. The 
furor caused by Das Kapital and the Communist Manifesto 
was sufficient to arouse at least a few. Hence, the capitalist- 
defending politician institutes such things as social legisla- 
tion and fiscal policy to help free the proletariat from want. 
Economic determinism is defeated by conscious measures 


designed to remove the potential causes of social upheaval. 
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Professor Schumpeter would say that while “Marx y. 
wrong in his diagnosis of the manner in which cerita 
society would break down; he was not wrong in the predic 
tion that it would break down eventually.”” 

According to Schumpeter, the capitalist order tends to 
destroy itself for four basic reasons which may be sum. 
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marized as follows: 


(1) The very success of the capitalist class in developing the 
productive powers of this country has somewhat obviated the 
necessity for its existence, making its replacement by a 
bureaucracy easier. Economic progress tends to become de- 
personalized and automatized. The very fact that this success 
has created a new standard of life for all classes has under- 
mined the social position of the business class. 


(2) The capitalist system is based on the maximization by 
every individual of “his own (short run) utilitarian ends.” 
Where this is true, there is a tendency to the destruction of 
loyalties of subordinates toward the leaders of production. 
These loyalties are necessary for the maintenance of efficient 
leadership and a leading capitalist class. 


(8) The capitalist system, while it has created prosperity 
which has overflowed to the petty bourgeoisie, has at the same 
time antagonized these groups by its successful achievement 
of bigness. These groups have prospered under the umbrella 
of capitalist development, but this prosperity has permitted 
the growth of a class which does not have the interests of large- 
scale business at heart and constitutes a potential opposition 
to capitalism. Similarly, an intellectual opposition has pros- 
pered. The very increase of the standard of living which capi- 
talism has engendered enables these opposition classes more 
effectively to oppose. 

(4) The scheme of values of a capitalist society, principally 


private profit and individual property rights, decreases in im- 
portance as capitalism succeeds in creating ever larger, legal- 


istic, impersonal business units. The stockholder of the Ameri- 


can Telephone and Telegraph Coney feels little anne 

ersonal interest in the conduct of “his” enterprise; indeed, 
2 has no effective say in its conduct. Security and equality— 
these are more and more becoming the dominant economic 


motives. 
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Schumpeter emphasizes the distance we have traveled 
tom laissez faire capitalism. He is of those who would call 
inv control a depar ture from free enterprise: fiscal policy to 
seevent depression; anti-monopoly regulation; labor market 
wegulation; money market regulation; extension of the range 
{wants satisfied by governmental effort. All these are com- 
-on today and widely accepted. By definition they are de- 
cartures from free enterprise. As they are extended, the de- 
vastute from free enterprise will be accentuated. 

Schumpeter has always stressed that he speaks of long-run 
wadencies. He admits, however, that while mere events 
sich as total wars!) cannot change these deterministic tend- 
aacies, they can create situations which let them accelerate. 
4n example of such a situation is inflation. Such controls 
is are necessary to meet the threat of persistent inflation can 
ealy speed us along the predetermined road from laissez faire 
») socialism. It is possible that the evolution might stop some- 
shere short of complete socialism, perhaps with freedom of 
economic activity still remaining to farmers, retailers, and 
small producers—but this is not capitalism. 


2 2 2 


Marx and Schumpeter would have us believe that capital- 
ism contains the seeds of its own destruction, that the more 
eficiently it operates, the more efficiently and surely it will 
destroy itself. 

Professor Hayek, a defender of the capitalist economic sys- 
tem, disputes this position violently. He cannot accept the 
economic determinism of Marx and Schumpeter. We are 
not inevitably led anywhere that we do not want to go. If 


we restrict free enterprise, then we doom ourselves to serf- 


dom. But there is no reason why we cannot by appropriate 
political action reverse the trend toward socialism and return 
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to free enterprise in those countries where it has been lef 
behind. It is not the capitalist system per se which a 
destroy us, but the economic planning which interferes with 
its operation. Further, according to Professor Hayek it js Not 
even planning as such that we must fear, but the wrong kind 
of planning. He asserts that the term “planning” has yp. 
fortunately acquired unpleasant overtones, Economic plan. 
ning by someone is necessary in any system, be it Capitalist, 
socialist, or communist. It is a question of who does the 
planning. In a free enterprise economy it is individual bys. 
nessmen who plan. In a socialist economy, the planning is 
done by one central authority. What we have to fear js the 
usurpation of decision-making by central government. Fur. 
ther, some planning by central government is permissible, 
and even necessary, for the free enterprise system to work 
This kind of planning must be planning for competition, not 
planning against it. The former will help us maintain and im. 
prove the workings of the free enterprise system. The latter 
will lead us to serfdom. Centralized planning which is not for 
competition is only permissible, in general, where competition 
cannot be made effective by the proper legal framework, 
In other words, necessary planning is all right. Unneces. 
sary planning is not. The skeptic immediately must ask: 
“Where do we draw the line?” To a large extent, Professor 
Hayek dodges this problem. There is little doubt that the 
type of planning we face in a war economy, namely, direct 
control of prices, raw materials, etc., is of the “unnecessary” 
type. But what of aggregative income control, the device we 
have used in the past to assure full employment? Professor 
Hayek seems to ignore this point—as do other British writers. 
To them it is socialism in toto which is the danger—not 
_ merely fiscal policy. 
Professor Hayek does commit himself on these points: 
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(1) Government must not attempt price or quantity regula- 
tion—here the “system is no longer free and does not provide a 
guide to business actions.” 


(2) Prescribing conditions of production for all producers is 

rmissible. (This might mean that regulation of the level of 
income would be permissible, since all producers would be 
equally affected with a minimum of interference with private 
decision making.) 


(3) Social services that do not render competition ineffective 
over wide fields are permissible. 


(4) Government may provide a monetary system, market 
regulation, and business information. 


(5) Government may set up a legal structure sufficient to let 
competition work. 

If planning exceeds these limits of “for competition,” then 
competition ceases to operate as an effective guide to pro- 
4yction. A mixture of competition and controls “means that 
either will really work and the result will be worse than if 
‘ther system had been consistently relied upon.” Why? For 
competition to work, we must have a free price system. When 


«e do, we have the best economic system. When we do not, 


competition is ineffective. Similarly, half-hearted planning 
s worthless. Once we abandon competition for semi-plan- 
xing, we must go all the way to achieve an efficient allocation 
f resources and production of wealth. Once we limit com- 

tition, we must surrender our economic liberty to achieve 
in efficient production of wealth. 

Before proceeding further with Professor Hayek's thesis, 
t is necessary to pause and examine its economic implica- 
jons. 

The capitalism of Schumpeter is characterized by innovat- 
ng capitalists, e.g., Andrew Carnegie, whose goal is the ac- 


umulation of large quantities of capital and the making of . 


wofits. Indeed, success of the capitalist system is shown in 
uch giant enterprises as the Carnegie steel works, But Hayek 
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has a different concept of free enterprise or capitalis 
member that Schumpeter specifically listed anti-mo 
regulation as a departure from free enterprise. But 
Hayek’s system such legislation would be a mandato 
of that planning necessary to make competition wo 
Professor Hayek competition is the essence of a free 
prise system. Competition is the best economic syste 
two reasons: (1) it is the most efficient method of cont 
economic activities; (2) it is the only one not requirin, 
cive or arbitrary authority. But this latter reason is oby 
inconsistent, since he himself admits the necessity for; 
up a legal framework in which competition can wor | 
forcement of laws requires coercion. Anti-monopoly 1 
tion is an example. He admits that monopoly exists; 
quently action must be taken against it for competit 
work. Bigness in business becomes an evil equal alr | 
socialism. Bigness, indeed, is the evil he attacks, be ity |, 
bigness or public bigness. 

As for the first reason: Why is competition the mo 
cient way of controlling economic activities? Because th | 
. system working freely supplies the information whic 
mits each individual businessman to make his decisic | 
how much labor and capital to employ for what o, 
Decisions must be made on the individual firm basis f, 
simple reason that the complexities of economic life ha 
come so great as to defy economy-wide regulation of {) 
dustrial system. No board or agency can possibly hay} 
necessary information or brainpower to cope with the} 
variables which must be considered when, say, chant 
price. The central pillar on which his claim for comp: 
stands is a freely working price mechanism. i 

In Hayek’s words: 
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“Because all the details of the changes constantly affecting the 

conditions of demand and supply of the different commodi- 

ties can never be fully known, or quickly enough be collected 

and disseminated, by any one center, what is required is some 

apparatus of registration which automatically records all the 

relevant effects of individual actions and whose indications 

are at the same time the resultant of, and the guide for, all 

the individual decisions. This is precisely what the price sys- 

tem does under competition and which no other system even 

promises to accomplish. It enables entrepreneurs, by watch- 

ing the movement of comparatively few prices . . . to adjust 

their activities to those of their fellows. The important point 

here is that the price system will fulfil this function only if 

competition prevails, that is, if the individual producer has 

to adapt himself to price changes and cannot control them.”8 
To how many producers in our present-day economy does 
this apply? How many producers cannot influence the price 
of their products? Pure competition in this theoretical sense 
necessitates the following condition: every producer must 
have an output so small in relation to the total market for 
his product that if his production were completely eliminated 
there would be no price change. I submit that there are 
practically no industries in the American economy today 
where this is true, outside of agriculture. If all production of 
Fords stopped, what would happen to automobile prices? 
Cannot the Ford Motor Company vary its own car prices? 
The economic system Hayek envisages is one from a dream 
world that has not existed in this country since we began 
to evolve from an agricultural into an industrial nation. To 
attain it, to make this kind of competition work as the best 
economic system, would necessitate a complete revamping 
of our economic system, would necessitate an application 
of arbitrary authority by the side of which socialism would 
be indeed a mild form of revolution. Literally interpreted, 
his thesis calls for the dismemberment of every producing 
business which is large enough to be able to influence the 
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price of its product, which means practically every busines 
In the first place, this is impossible. In the second, it would 
sacrifice all of those economies which we have obtained from 
large-scale mass production—one of the things which has 
created the high mass standards of living in Capitalist pa. 
tions. 

There remains to be considered the rest of Professcy 
Hayek's thesis. If we lose our economic freedom, then Hayek 
claims that we shall inevitably lose our political freedom, 
The former is a prerequisite to the latter. “Democratic Social. 
ism” is impossible. Hayek stresses the fact that Fascism jn 
Italy grew out of a socialist movement. He Stresses that social. 
ism as practiced in Russia has brought totalitarianism at 
least as absolute as that practiced in Germany and Italy in 
the 1930's. To point up the value of a competitive system, he 
stresses the far rightist roots of Nazism. Socialism and big 
business are after all the same thing with different Owners: 
government and monopolists, respectively, They are almost 
equally evil and dangerous to mass freedoms. Any socialist 
system must inevitably become a totalitarian system. Those 
having economic power become power-mad and usurp poli. 
tical power and political freedom. “Socialism” denies the 
possibility of “individualism” by definition. | 

Freedom he defines as “freedom from coercion, freedom 
from the arbitrary power of other men, release from the ties 
which left the individual no choice but obedience to the 
orders of a superior to whom he was attached.” A national. 
ized state obviously removes these liberties in so far as many 
economic decisions are concerned. Hayek cannot conceive 
of their loss only in part, viz., the economic part; this partial 
loss must necessarily be followed by their total loss, 

A basic inconsistency in Hayek’s arguments should now be 


clear: any arbitrary government direction of business leads 
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ihe loss of political liberty. But to attain the economic sys- 
«he desires would necessitate long and bitterly arbitrary 
«ernment action. It is not immediately clear why those 
,s9 seize private property to nationalize it should be any 
-e likely to become power-mad and usurp political free- 
im than those who seize private property to redistribute 
+ to other private owners by breaking up large-scale in- 
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Perhaps the easiest way to remove the questions raised by 


| 4e three economists is to analyze the reasons behind them. 


» is not difficult to rationalize away their views. 
Marx’s goal was world revolution; consequently he could 
~pint out to the proletariat that such would come eventually; 


mite!” 
Professor Schumpeter’s doctoral thesis is the first major 


sonomic work to stress the vital economic role played by the 
adustrial capitalist of the late nineteenth century. The 
apitalist’s is not the destructive role assigned him by the 
great critic of the robber baron age, Veblen; he is not an 
agent of destruction. The role of the entrepreneur is that 
of the promoter of progress through innovation. His motives 
for innovating are the capitalist values we have referred to. 
True, those whose products or processes he makes obsolete 
ure destroyed. But this, as Schumpeter calls it, is the process 
of “creative destruction.” Some must fall by the wayside if 
we are to have progress. Schumpeter was never so over- 
helmed with the horror of depression as were many other 
economists. To him depressions were a cost of progress. 
Economies progressed in bursts arising from some important 
innovation which caused imitation and began a boom. The 
following depression was the sign of necessary retrenchment 


» why endure further privation? “Workers of the world, . 
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as those whose products became outmoded were crushed is ’ 


the process of creative destruction. Depressions were a ea 
rible but essential accompaniment of progress. Any attempt 
to control them might wipe out progress. True, more were 
harmed than necessary because of the cumulative nature of 
depression. But eliminating them completely might well have 
eliminated progress. 

To Schumpeter any departure from the era of the innovat. 
ing capitalist is a departure from the very essence of capital. 
ism. Capitalism with restricted entrepreneurs Or new motiy;. 
tions, such as the “laborist capitalism” of the New Deal, is 
not capitalism. Capitalism is dying a slow death. 

Professor Hayek is a good Tory. His detractors immediateh 
pronounced his book an effort to assure that England wou!4 
not vote Socialist in 1945. He appealed to those who stood tp 
lose economically, true. But they did not need to be appealed 
to. He appealed to all Englishmen by threatening them with 
something they would never voluntarily surrender, no matte 
what the economic gain, viz., the loss of their political free. 
dom. His was a great political tract (he is one of the few 
prominent economists ever to write a book which became a 
best-seller). A less cynical critic might with some justice point 
out that Professor Hayek is of that school of economists 
which believes fervently that pure competition between 
small firms is economically the most efficient form of indus. 
trial organization. His book is an eloquent appeal (1) for the 
establishment of planning which will guarantee that such an 
economy can operate, and (2) for an end to any planning 
which will interfere with pure competition. 

How much simpler it would be to accept these as rational. 
zations. If we believe that capitalism is the best economic sy+ 
tem, as I do, why not say with the late Henry Simons that 
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‘some of us dislike government by authorities partly because 
xe think they would not be wise and good and partly because 
we would still dislike it if they were.” 

But we cannot afford to pass over the work of these men 
is the rationalizations of their basic intellectual beliefs, as 
ittempts to support those beliefs. For it is not inconceivable 
that they are right, at least in part. 

Do attempts to maintain free enterprise lead to serfdom? 
Is planning self-destructive? Or,’ indeed, is capitalism itself 
iself-destructive mechanism, as Marx and Schumpeter would 
have us believe? 

We may agree with Marx that capitalism is doomed. But 
the causes of the destruction and the process of disintegra- 
tion have certainly been contrary to the views of Marx. There 
isno current evidence that the standard of living of the work- 
ng classes will begin a sharp decline while mass accumula- 
tion of wealth by the capitalist class begins a sharp ascent. 
Labor unions having the power to maintain wages, a prosper- 
ing middle class, progressive income taxes which discourage 
lige personal accumulations of capital—all such institutions 
characteristic of our economy today will serve to prevent the 
predicted polarization of society. 

Schumpeter’s analysis is a more accurate contemporary 
description of the disintegration which has already occurred. 
The very success of the capitalist class in creating a highly 
ficient productive mechanism has made management more 
routine and more amenable to bureaucratization. Capitalist 
values of profit and private property are less important today 
for many people who are interested in security rather than 
profit-seeking enterprise. 

Capitalism of today may well be called what Schumpeter 
describes as “laborist” capitalism. The laboring class, recog- 
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nizing that the capitalist class is willing to make co 
to the proletariat to avoid violent revolution, takes advantage 
of this situation and uses democratic Processes and majorities 
to achieve further concessions, This process may well lead tp 
a system in which collectivist planning and control is carried 
on within a capitalist form of economic Organization, ie, 
private ownership. We shall then have achieved a form of 
capitalism not materially different from pure socialism, “L,. 
borist” capitalism is a movable “half-way house” between 
capitalism and socialism. 

Although we may agree with Schumpeter about the ey. 
tent to which we have already moved toward a Socialist sys. 
tem, we cannot accept pure socialism as inevitable, We agree 
with Hayek that we need go only where we want to go, 
Even Schumpeter admits that we may not go all the way, 
The “half-way house” may survive indefinitely. 

But our agreeing with Hayek that we can stop the move. 
ment to socialism and turn back to free enterprise if we wish, 
does not mean that we agree with him that there can be no 
“half-way house,” that once we accept some socialism, we 
must accept total socialization. If we can stop and go back, 
can we not stop without going back? Or can we not redirect 
the evolution of economic society in some other direction 
than socialism if we can check this evolution at all? Hayek's 
whole argument for going back to his theoretical competition 
rests upon these claims: (1) that competition is the most 
efficient economic system; (2) that semi-planned, semi-com- 

petitive systems will not work. We have earlier shown that 
a competitive system such as he desires is impossible of 
achievement without a complete reorganization of our in- 
dustrial structure, Our present industrial system is achieving 
full employment of resources. But this is not Hayek’s system. 
It is a partly-planned system. Its existence refutes his con- 
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vation that partly-planned systems cannot fulfill the eco- 
comic goal. Capitalism is potentially self-destructive, But 
xe reject the inevitability of this destruction. We reject ab- 
lute economic determinism. The forces of destruction may 
te halted and changed by conscious action. They need be 
changed in no specific direction. We can destroy our eco- 
somie and political institutions by controls; planning can be 
ylf-destructive. The institution of controls—even those de- 
“gned to save capitalism—may actually promote the destruc- 
sve process. But it is certainly necessary to avoid blanket 
-dictment of all controls. Broad policies and controls which 
stablish general rules of business conduct may be necessary 
ind beneficial provided we avoid specific direction and inter- 
‘rence with individual choice and decision. More specifically, 
ontrol of the business cycle may be achieved by intelligent 
canagement of federal fiscal policy—taxes, debt, and the 
budget. We have seen that it is even possible that Hayek 
sould accept the necessity of these controls. 

However, broad, indirect controls designed to offset tem- 
porary conditions of deflation or inflation may be extremely 
dangerous if used as weapons against persistent, cumulative 
aflation and may aggravate the trend away from laissez faire 
apitalism. For example, corporate and personal income taxes 
ue useful weapons against short-run inflation but may well 
cause long-run stagnation. If such taxes are levied to an extent 
shich discourages investment and expansion by the groups 
shich perform these essential capitalist functions, then a 
gowing population will soon outstrip the economic capacity 


| efits society. Permanent inflation is not avoided and capital- 


sm is weakened. 

Direct price and priority controls are clearly a “surrender 
of private enterprise to public authority” and constitute a 
najor move toward a centrally planned economy. Further, 
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they give a bureaucracy an opportunity to grow and becom 
skillful in economic control—skillful and ambitious enough 
to increase its pressure for the permanent transfer of ae 
to itself. 

For some time after the beginning of the Korean War, it 
appeared that we might possibly avoid such controls ina 
semi-war economy. We knew that our basic economic need 
was more capacity—that this was the only effective Weapon 
against persistent inflation. With more, say, steel capacity 
we could have both guns and washing machines, not guns or 
washing machines. It was clear that if private enterprise 
failed to recognize this need or was unwilling to use its own 
funds and assume the risk of such expansion, then the struc 
ture of free enterprise would be further weakened=fo 
government would carry out the expansion. We recognized 
that increased taxes and direct controls over wages, prices, 
and materials might be necessary as short-run weapons, but 
they should be administered in such a way as to encourage 
expansion by private business if government wished to assist 
in the preservation of capitalism. 

But the intervention of Red China and an accelerated rate 
of rearmament makes it less likely that we can avoid direct 
controls. Higher taxes and governmental control of credit 
and materials are already upon us. Direct controls over man- 
power, prices, and wages are not far off. Such controls can 
be tolerated and are unquestionably necessary during limited 
periods of national emergency. 

It is an entirely different matter if we must embrace such 
controls for a protracted period. What: kind of a half-way 
house would we be living in? The economic theory of social- 
ism provides a useful. suggestion: the so-called competitive 
solution to the organization of a socialist society. Professors 
Abba P. Lerner’ and Oscar Lange have attempted to show 
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ast it is possible for a socialist system to have free consumer 
ice and decentralized decision making. Productive deci- 
goas would be made by the managers of individual firms, 
ust as they are in a capitalist system. Such firms would be 
owed to make profits, just as in a capitalist system. There 
sould be a central planning board (similar to the present 
\ational Security Resources Board), but this board’s function 
sould be only generally to supervise reallocation of materials 
those businesses which are shown to need them by in- 
zeases in the prices of their products. Such price increases 
sould mean that consumer choice dictates this reallocation 
4 resources. The business units would be publicly owned; 
yet the managers, in theory at least, would be practically 
adependent. 

The “competitive solution” is, in my opinion, more applica- 
Ue and likely (in a modified form) in the garrison economy 
shich lies ahead than it would be under true socialism. 
\fost true socialists want to plan centrally for the purpose of 
ordinating the various sectors of the economy in accord- 
ince with some predetermined concept of social welfare. 
However, the “competitive solution” could be built into a 
framework of private ownership and could exist in a garrison 
conomy for a considerable period of time if we want or need 
uch a system. Some central control, probably more than that 
sntemplated in the theoretical system, would be necessary. 
The successful operation of this “mixed system” would de- 
yend upon a substantially free price system. Where indi- 
vidual business units could and did control their prices 
mough to interfere unduly with the allocation of resources 
ty necessary military and private needs, direct action by the 
central board (e.g., allocation and rationing) might be ex- 
pected. , 


Finally, we must consider the long-run effect of economic 
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planning and controls upon political freedom, | 
correct in asserting that the loss of economic free 
entail the loss of political freedom? 

It must be admitted that economists have no special qual 
fications to define the concept of freedom as a social a 
tive. If, however, there is a connection between Se . 
freedom and political freedom, then we must carefully we} : 
the dangers and erect in our minds a barrier designed to A 
tain their effect upon political freedom before conientign 
to the imposition of even necessary economic controls. We 
have seen that Hayek supports his argument with such evi. 
dence as the socialist antecedents of Italian Fascism. But we 
must not ignore other cases where democratic socialism does 
exist. Sweden, England, and other European countries have 
experienced varying degrees of socialism for varying periods 
of time. They still maintain a vigorous political Opposition, 
the right to vote and unseat, religious freedom, a free press~ 
in short, the traditional political freedoms of the Westem 
world. The very reason for the cautiousness of present-day 
British Socialism as contrasted to its more ambitious pro. 
grams of the 1920's and the 30’s is the fear of political defeat 
If democratic socialism is possible, then a democratic halt. 
way house is clearly possible. However, lest we be too opti. 
mistic, we must not ignore the possibility that restrictions of 
our economic freedom—even the relatively mild restrictions 
of our present half-way house—may create a tolerance anda 
laxness in our defense of freedom. 

Private ownership and decentralized planning have dis- 
persed economic power in the hands of many independent 
individuals and private business units both large and small. 
This situation has provided the individual whether he be 
consumer, worker, or capitalist with an almost unlimited 
number of choices. The individual is continuously condi- 
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ed to freedom in the economic field by being able to 
wn away from that which he does not like and choose an 
Jhenative. Surely this way of life has contributed to a habit 
{ freedom. Similarly, economic regimentation may well 
«ndition us to political regimentation. 

gut the maintenance of political freedom in either a regi- 
ented or free economy depends upon the intensity of our 
isre for freedom. If we let economic conditioning for regi- 
entation destroy our desire for political freedom, or if we 
“existence for generations under even mild regimentation 
so irritating and discouraging as to create an atmosphere of 
ifeatism which dampens our desire for freedom—then surely 
lis lost, and planning will have destroyed our political 


mstem. 
J. E. Hopces 


NOTES 


1, See Louis M. Hacker, The Triumph of American Capitalism (New 
York, 1940), pp. 16-19. 

1 The following discussion of the meaning of free enterprise is based 
on William B. Benton’s “The Economics of a Free Society,” 
Fortune, October, 1944, pp. 163-164. Senator Benton was then 
writing as Vice Chairman, Board of Trustees, the Committee 
for Economic Development. 

$ Thomas Robert Malthus, Definitions in Political Economy (Lon- 
don, 1827), p. 11. 

« See, for example, the Communist Manifesto (1848). 

$, J. A. Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, 2nd ed. 
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THE REHABILITATION OF MAN—A CONTEM. 
PORARY GERMAN VIEW? 


| is ede: experience has proved that the traditiony | 


sources for Man’s ethical guidance are assorted phi. 
losophers, theologians, seers, sages, poets, and humanis _ 


They have ready answers in terms of their respective faiths 
and fields. Their voices and conclusions are generally ao 
cepted because of the prestige, eloquence, piety, or dramatic 
talent of the spokesmen. Yet the only sound foundation for 
ethical systems is Man’s aspirations and desires. Aspirations 
are as much a part of Man as are all his other traits: all of 
them are what they are as a result of our whole evolutionary 
and social history. In his long experience on earth Man has 
found that certain forms of conduct are to his advantage, 
on the whole and in the long run, and that other sorts of he 
havior are disadvantageous from the point of view of his oh 
jectives. The former have been called good and the latte 
bad. From the standpoint of the satisfaction of his aspirations 
and desires, as well as from the standpoint of mere survival, 
it has been obviously wise for Man to be guided by his ex. 
perience. : 

For the last half-century or so Germany has been conspic» 
ous in the world.as a spot where the social and ethical prob 
lems of modern man have claimed the attention of her poets 
and writers. They have been less complacent than those of 
most European countries. Germany’s political leaders were, 
to her doom and bitter experience, false leaders. Her poets 
were not calm Olympians as Goethe once was. Instead they 
were battlers, propagandists, lawyers, philosophers attact- 


* A public lecture delivered at the Rice Institute on November 2%, 
950. ; 
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ag the social iniquities, physicians examining the ills of our 
j ime, prophets announcing the dawn of a new age, soldiers 
| schting in the first ranks for whatever they believed to be 


AR OLA AIL ID 


right, unscrupulous politicians identifying political pro- 
grams with fundamental morality; and therein as usual in 
| any man’s country, they had practically no difficulty winning 
followers. Among the most frequent topics and problems 
«hich some representative German authors and poets have 
reated during the past half-century of world-wide ferment 
and upheaval are the following: 

1. Decadence of the individual, family, and nation—a 
phenomenon of the twentieth century. 

9, Postwar convulsions of the German people as a se- 
quence of World War I. 

3, German concept of the struggle for the soil and the 
pseudo-doctrine of racial superiority and purity. 

4. The horrors of totalitarianism, a scourge of humanity. 

5, Spiritual resurrection of man as a sine qua non for moral 
rehabilitation of mankind and the establishment of 
world peace. | 

6. The absolute postulate for the establishment of universal 
brotherhood of Man. 

All these problems find their culmination and their solution 

in the acceptance of a radical re-orientation of thought and 

actions by the German people in particular and by the world 

in general. 

This sort of movement is not a new phenomenon in Ger- 
nan literature. The harbingers of this doctrine of regenera- 
tion of humanity were the expressionists. The champions of 
that literary movement arose before World War I and 
reached their height in the postwar period. The movement 
was greeted with exaggerated hopes by the younger genera- 
tion. They expected the liberation of the human soul from 
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the bonds of philosophic materialism and scientific 
nism which, at the turn of the century, held Western 
its grip. No one anticipated that this spectacular mo 
would last scarcely a few years and would then sink 
into oblivion. But, at the same time, we do not fully 
to what extent the creative literary forces of our pres: 
are indebted to those pioneers who first had the cou 
break the fetters of a mechanized universe and to 0 
new vistas for the purpose of freeing Man from the 
of the empty aestheticism of later literary movements. 
we look at the literary creations of this era we may b 
fied in saying that expressionism, as a literary moveme 


iit not a failure, but that many of its protagonists wer 
wut led astray by mistaking mere movement for progress 
Bt tion for criticism, distortion for satire, outcry and con 
hail for emotion and passion. The sufferings of World Wai 
|| an echo in the stammering, babbling, weeping, and re 


| of the characters of expressionism. 

\ As a corollary to this movement there appeared af 

it disillusionment of World War Ia violent revulsion fri 
} 7 which became a general feature of German literature 
fism was at its zenith in 1929 and was then as normal 
to a world disillusioned with war, as a good rest is to 
who has passed through a violent football scrimmat 
year of 1929 was the year in which Remarque’s All Q 
the Western Front appeared. It became a world ser 
Its fame spread like a forest fire throughout the c 
world. His work gave expression to the cry “No mor 
It served as a literary bridge between Germany and th 
after World War I. Other war novels were written ii 
numbers. They preached that the only cure possible in 
world of greed, war, and shallow civilization was a re 
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iti ; 
tific Mecha | \,rure, to brother-love, Brudermensch, a theme which very 


stern man «ny German authors treated. 

rr : vs sparen ; 
™OVemess | Whereas the expressionists dreamed of regenerating all 
Sink siJenss, ‘ somanity, the National Socialists restricted their regenera- 


ully Tealize © 4.» fervor to the German race. Moreover, while expression- 
Present dy, ' «a was violently individual in spite of its collective con- 
Courage te | susness, Wir-Bewusstsein, National Socialism humbly ac- 
to open up / xpted regulation from without. Expressionism followed the 
the Misery | ses of Walther von Rathenau’s struggle against mechaniza- 
ents. Whe, son of the spirit, Mechanisierung des Geistes; with the N azis, 
ay be justi. | wirit was as mechanized as modern armies are. Expression- 
eEment, wa; I on stood for ethical ideals, National Socialism for State 
Were Sadly } Weals; the ideal of one is the regeneration of mankind, that — 
BESS, nega- | 4 the other regeneration of the race—the German race, the 
Convulsion | errenvolk! 

War I find To put this philosophy of National Socialism of regenerat- 
: Tejoicing | 29 the German race into practice, the state approved litera- 
"sure, found literary purveyors who extolled the principle that 
L after the the race derived its finest and purest qualities from the soil 
from war ind its inhabitants. The result of this was the demand for 
ure. Paci. regionalistic literature, Heimatliteratur. Race and soil were 
‘al a need | eated extensively as the leitmotif. Regeneration of the 
toa man | German race was also to be brought about by emulating 
age. The — positive qualities of legendary and historical heroes of Ger- 


Quiet on | many’s past. Achievements of the great men and women of 
ensation. | the glorious German middle ages were written into stories 
civilized to form the examples to be followed by the people of the 
re war!” Third Reich. Literature became a service to the people, 


the U.S. Dienst am Volke, not to analyze the diseases of society and 
in great | individual heroes, but to eulogize the community and the 
namad — sae, To carry out this perverted program tales were stamped 
eturn to | out of the holy earth from 1988 to the mid-forties, like the 
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bristling German army, It must be realized, however, thy 
the literary purveyors of this Nazi era enjoyed a ¢t 
circulation, because their works were readable, 
But the very essence of this cultural plan was the repudis 
tion of that common European civilization which is ee 
on Graeco-Roman culture and inspired by the ethics of 
Christianity, even where in direct Opposition to Christias 
dogma. Among the most prominent authors and Poets who 
definitely preached that literature is not concerned primarily 
with artistic merit, but with political aims, are men like Hans 
Grimm with his novel People without Living-space (Vol 
ohne Raum), a vast book of immense range and power, }t 
contains the very germs of the German obsession of, may we 
call it, national weakness? Their own authors call jt the 
German vice, Laster, of being persistently and constantly 
misunderstood and misinterpreted in their political aspiration 
by other representative nations in the world. The irony about 
Grimm is the fact that he, as the apostle of the new plan of 
regenerating his nation, foreswore the inhuman and aw{y! 
goings-on of his own erstwhile admirers and disciples and 
joined the camp of the Inner Emigration that consisted in 
having nothing more to say or write about the German people 
who had gone beserk in their treatment of the peoples of 
Europe, in their mad plan of world domination. Many other 
authors joined in this Inner Emigration, and though remain. 
ing in Germany during the reign of the brown termites, kept 
silent and refrained from writing. 

Again others who could not be forced into the Nazi mould, 
or were driven out because of their Jewish origin, sought and 
found refuge abroad. Many gained a vast reading public 
outside Germany. I mention only a few like the Prague-bom 
Jewish author Franz Werfel with his Song of Bernadette, a 
world best-seller appearing in 1942, furthermore Vicki Baum 
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ots her book Grand Hotel, Emil Ludwig with his Lincoln 

of bis Roosevelt biographies. 

ts the group of German writers whose composite voices 
yet been raised in our day in behalf of a moral rebirth of 
oe world we must include Dr. Albert Schweitzer, if one uses 
se German language as a yardstick to measure German 
yyrature and philosophy. German is his mother tongue, be- | 
aese the Alsatian dialect, in which he is deeply rooted, is 
“man. His books on civilization and ethics, as well as his 
jtobiography, My Life and Thought, are written in the 
-,-man language. 

iis very constructive and thought-provoking works in be- 

,aif of moral regeneration of Man were greatly strengthened 
| reinforced by the writings and pronouncements of two 
apatriated German Nobel Prize winners: our fellow Ameri- 
an citizen Thomas Mann and the Swiss citizen Hermann 
Hesse, Both men were forced out of their native Germany 
“rough a chain of circumstances previous to the fateful year 
1933. In this galaxy of German authors devoted to the cause 
-ader consideration, I include (among many more) Fritz von 
nuh, who also found refuge in the U.S.A., and finally also 
Fmst Wiechert, a less known author in our country. The 
tsst did not leave Germany during her recent darkest years 
ind was incarcerated in a horror concentration camp for 
imost a year. All these men come from vastly different ori- 
cins, backgrounds, training, and social advantages; yet all, 
without exception, uphold the doctrine that the crisis of the 
twentieth century is moral, not economic, political, or social. 
The modern world is troubled because modern man is 
troubled—troubled as never before in history. It is not too 
much to say that fully ninety percent of all the current prob-. 
lems engrossing our attention have their roots in a desire 

for an ephemeral type of temporal security. As Monsignor 
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Sheen says in his book, The Peace of Soul, “we no Ion 
speak of the problems of men; we are now forced to i 
sider Man as, the problem.” The five men whose world i. 
Weltanschauung, I shall bring to your attention show in thei 
writings the same power of truth, the same power of convic 
tion, and the same faith that a moral force can become ay 
even more effective instrument of national policy than , 
physical force. 

They are uniformly against government attempting to 
force false moral attitudes upon their fellow citizens, They 
teach the lesson that no government can make a man ly 
good or Christian or tolerant. That is not within the province 
of government. If government undertakes to do 50, it be. 
comes a tyranny. 

First let me present a few of Dr. Albert Schweitzer’ 
views on this subject under discussion. He defines civiliza. 
tion as the sum total of all progress made by Mankind in 
every phase of action and from every point of view, in so far 
as this progress is serviceable for the spiritual perfecting of 
the individual. Its essential element is, he says, the ethical 
perfecting of the individual and the community. Dr. Schweit. 
zer explains how the crisis of our civilization is manifested 
in the discrepancy between material and spiritual progress, 
We are making rapid advances in technology and science, 
but these have made themselves independent of spiritual 
and ethical values. This concept of a decaying civilization 
which appeared in the mid-twenties has been confirmed in 
the following decades. However, Dr. Schweitzer is not a 
fatalist; he does not believe that we are inevitably doomed. 
A restoration of civilization is possible if we learn again how 
to relate our material life—economy, technology, research- 
and our social life—politics, domestic and international-to 
the ethical as the highest value. 
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His ethics is essentially religion. Thus Christianity as inter- 

actually lived by Schweitzer means “to live and 

ict within the world as one who is different from the world.” 

It is devoid of the other-worldliness and defeatism of those 

atroverted Christians who leave the world to the free-for- 

I] of competing selfish egotists. Also, placing the center 
ind responsibility for ethical thinking and living in the 
yytonomous individual rather than on the compulsions of 
external authority, Schweitzer. lacks the authoritarian spirit 
of some Christians. He believes that this particular philoso- 
hy of ethical autonomy and secularism provides a balance 
of spirit and nature that is needed today. Racism and power 
wlitics have betrayed the spirit, whereas utopians and naive 
democrats and all sorts of sanguine people of good will have 
comfortably ignored the nature of Man and nature in Man. 
Only if we achieve a unity of idealism and realism can we 
hope to rebuild Western civilization. Schweitzer’s philosophy 
as well as his life of service can guide us in our effort to 
achieve this unity. 

But whether or not we accept the philosophical founda- 
tions of Schweitzer’s teaching, we must admire the greatness 
of his ethical personality. To use Stefan Zweig’s simile with 
regard to Schweitzer: he is like a magnet that attracts dead 
iron-filings and magnetizes them; so, those devoted to a 
higher cause attract more indifferent people and imbue them 
with their own devotion. Among human beings there will 
always be leaders and those that are led in the matter of 
world view, Weltanschauung, as in any other; but the de- 
cisive question revolves itself around whether the influence 
of the leaders results in the dependence or in the independ- 
ence of those that are led. 

If there are to be large numbers of people 
ent minds, it is obvious that the preservation an 
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of individuality are all-important. Schweitzer without a doubt 
has great reverence for individuality and values all its rights 
as inviolable and sacred. In this respect he is a democrat 
The terribly impersonal element in democracy as expressed 
in communism, is absolutely foreign to his way of thinking 
and his way of life. He prizes the rights of the individual 
too highly as they are profoundly spiritual in sense. Collec. 
tivism expressed in communism and the other isms of the 
thirties and forties always aims at the destruction of indi. 
viduality. 

Schweitzer himself, in posing the question “Where js the 
road that will bring Man back from barbarism to civilization” 
answers it in this way. It is exclusively the individual per- 
sonality which must be looked to as the agent in the new 
movement. The renewal of civilization has nothing to do 
with movements which bear the character of experiences of 
the crowd; they are never anything but reactions to external 
happenings. But civilization can revive only when there shall 
come into being a number of individuals of a new tone of 
mind, independent of the one prevalent among the crowd 
and in opposition to it, a tone of mind which will gradually 
win influence over the collective one, and in the end deter- 
mine its character. It is only an ethical movement that can 
rescue Man from the slough of barbarism. 

And one thing more from the pen of Dr. Schweitzer: “A 
new Renaissance must come, and a much greater one than 
that in which we stepped out of the Middle Ages; a great 
Renaissance in which mankind discovers that the ethical is 
the highest truth and the highest practicality . . . I would 
be a humble pioneer of this Renaissance, and throw the 
belief in a new humanity, like a torch, into our dark ages,” 

Those pronouncements and views come from a man whose 
father was a minister in a humble Alsatian village. This man, 
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(bert Schweitzer, in possession of four doctorates, all earned 
a the University of Strassburg in theology, music, philoso- 
chy, and medicine, the last at the age of thirty-seven to 
become medical missionary in Equatorial French Africa, has 
adeed made contributions to the advancement of civiliza- 
son which are immeasurable. 

4 second author whose services to the progress of Hu- 
manity looms very high in the world of literature, is Thomas 
\ann, whose origin is in the patrician bourgeois family in 
tuebeck in northern Germany. His conclusions for the neces- 
sity of a regeneration of mankind appear and reappear in 
,ll his novels; they are even of greater concern in the Joseph 
cycle, written during the recent war, and in his newest book, 
Dr. Faustus, which appeared in 1947 in German and came 
jut in English translation the following year. Thomas Mann’s 
characters are ill, and they form part of an ailing world, a 
world he has depicted in his numerous stories of a decadent 
Europe. As in Melville's Moby Dick, all races of the world 
compose the crew that has gathered to pursue the white 
whale, so in many of Thomas Mann’s stories, all the nation- 
alities of Europe and all classes of society constitute a large 
body of humanity that is in need of moral and spiritual 
reorientation, and thorough rehabilitation. With illness and 
hypochondria and neurosis as the norms of its civilization, 
is it any wonder that life itself reappeared in savage, pre- 
civilized guise as the will to violate, the will to kill, the will 
to destroy? Once the death wish became so prevalent, was it 
any wonder that the world catastrophe came which engulfed 
all Humanity in the murderous Second World War? 

Thomas Mann, the author of decadence, does not con- 
sider society a tragic balance of the powers of good and evil. 


Into his outlook there enters the belief in the final triumph 


of humaneness, in the ability of man to fight off the powers 
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oe 

5 é gh a great many difficult ex. 
periences, reach a godlike stature and will establish righteous. 
ness on earth. In his unceasing fight against fascism, Thomas 
Mann pointed out with unflagging conviction that a fascig 
victory was unthinkable. The struggles against fascism, he 
pointed out, were skirmishes of the external fight between 
the forces of reaction and progress, in which humaneness wa, 
bound to emerge victorious. To amplify his thesis Mann 
turned to the history of Joseph the Excellent, retaining in the 
details of the plot of his Joseph novel all of the Biblical 
story. The Joseph story is a philosophical novel; it is not 
treatise in theology or metaphysics. It is not a book about 
God, but about what the religious liberals used to call “the 
idea of God in human experience.” The main thesis of this 
novel is that humaneness is eternal and evil mortal. Thomas 
Mann strengthens this by means of original argumentation, 
to the effect that humanity had always believed that its 
soul was eternal. Verification of this fact is found in the 
Christian belief in the resurrection of Christ and in pagan 
beliefs in the rebirth of gods—Dionysus, Adonis, Osiris. The 
involved Semitic, Egyptian, Assyrian, and Babylonian an. 
tique mythologies are utilized by Mann to stress a simple 
point: the human being as such is great. 

The living forces of Mann’s talent, his belief in Mankind 
and his love of truth, enjoy powerful support from all free- 
dom-loving people all over the world. Like the real inter- 
national poets, if there be such, Mann is able to lend a 
metaphysical aspect to the menace and ugliness of human 
existence, thereby linking our earth with those spheres 
towards which every man is aiming, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, with or without the help of religion. 

Humanism, Thomas Mann explained in a public address in 
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a late thirties, is in no way an academic matter and has no 
ect concern with erudition. Humanism is, rather, a state 
mind, an intellectual leaning, a condition of the human 
wu that involves justice, liberty, knowledge, tolerance, 
mace, and serenity. He also said in connection with this: 
4Vould it not be simplest and best to consider humanism 
he opposite of fanaticism?” 

Heinrich Mann, Thomas Mann’s brother, said: “Americans 
ye probably justified in their conviction that they are des- 
tned to help form the future culture of the world.” His 
trother Thomas predicts, in his address on the topic, The 
Coming Victory of Democracy, Europe will unite with Ameri- 
ain the great tasks of Humanity. Again and again he advo- 
cates the practical and actual application of all the lofty tenets 
of human ideals contained in democracy for the purpose of 
shabilitating Mankind in general and his native Germany 
in particular. As a champion of democracy he possesses the 
unwavering conviction that democracy alone has only the 
best of intentions towards humanity, as it wishes to elevate 
Mankind and wishes to teach it to think and to set it free. 
He glorifies in its concept of seeking to remove from culture 
the stamp of privilege and of disseminating its aims for 
education and world peace and harmony among men. He 
regards the respect for the dignity of Man as one of the 
main cornerstones in the democratic structure of society. 
In Thomas Mann’s view, democracy as a worth-while pos- 
session cannot be neglected and just taken for granted as 
even physical things die off, disappear, are lost if they are 
not cared for and if they do not feel the eye and the hand of 
the owner. : 

Even America, Thomas Mann points out, feels that democ- 
racy is not an assured possession since it has enemies, is 
threatened from within and from without, and has thus 
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become a problem. It possesses powers of self-renewal but 
also requires the iron pressure of disciplinary restraint to 
keep it under reasonable control. To enjoy democracy and 
make it work demands Mankind’s best efforts. It js not 
something given or granted or legislated into power. It mug 
be won through conquest and self-sacrifice. He states thay 
our daily experience with Humanity exhibits its injustice, 
malice, cruelty, its average stupidity and blindness, jts 
crass egotism, its deceitfulness, cowardice, and antisocia} 
instincts. Yet this strange and mysterious creature calle 
Man, in spite of his depravity, shows on the other hand y 
keen sense of Honor, an appreciation of Art and Science, a pas. 
sion for Truth, the creation of Beauty, and the idea of 
Justice. It is on the safeguarding of these latter spiritual 
values that Humanity is ever and ever reconstructing and 
rebuilding itself towards creating a better world in which 
to live. 

In his latest novel Dr. Faustus, septuagenarian Thomas 
Mann presents the long-expected discussion of the German 
Problem. The title is symbolic for what under the name of 
Faustian has long been regarded as typical of the German 
character: the boundless striving, the oscillating between 
extremes, the tragic inability to reach a compromise with 
life as it is. The novel, likely to be discussed for many yean 
to come, is undoubtedly one of the greatest literary works 
of our time, the unique value of which will hardly be sensed 
by the average reader in our decade. Future critics may 
perhaps even call the novel the most important book of the 
forties. 

Although continuing to remain unmistakably German in 
his writing, Thomas Mann has elevated German literature 
to the level of world literature. He shares this honor with 
Hermann Hesse, who, as the 1946 Nobel Prize winner for 
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ychievements in German literature, has done so much 
tgwards upholding the torch of the human soul. Son of a 
gateless Baltic German missionary and a Swabian mother, 
bg attended German and Swiss schools. His home atmosphere 
«as one of Christian cosmopolitanism and piety. Refusing to 
te trained for the ministry, he emerged as a successful novel- 
st at an early age. Since 1912 he has lived off and on in 
switzerland, of which country he is a citizen. In his writings 
be has given a splendid account of his spiritual struggles 
ind his philosophy of life. More than any contemporary 
German writer, Hesse occupies himself with the old and 
evernew question: What constitutes human happiness? 
What is the meaning of the restless longing in Man which 
agitates his soul and allows him no peace? 

Hesse centers his attention around the individual person 
ss such, the human being disentangled from the limits of 
natural realism, geography, and time. Reality in the ordinary 
sense, for instance, becomes almost meaningless. It is the 
reality of the human soul that matters. Consequently Hesse’s 
world is diametrically opposed to the contemporary realism 
of a Hemingway or a Steinbeck. One of his outstanding books 
that had a tremendous influence on the younger generation 
of Germans after 1918, to whom it meant almost as much 
as Goethe’s Werther, is his novel Demian. The novel was 
reissued in the U.S.A. in 1948. Hesse emphasizes in this 
novel that a human being should develop himself ‘to the 
highest level of his possibilities. The corollary of this con- 
viction is, of course, that Man is innately good. The idea that 
fate (destiny) is not outside us, but in us, is one of the 
simplest discoveries that Hesse makes again and again in his 
works; he has captured this especially in his Demian. Its 
hero’s total effort consists in his returning to himself and his 
possessing himself deeper and deeper. The road to deliver- 
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ance does not lead to the right or to the left; it leads to one 
own heart, and there alone is good and there alone is aoe 

Man is led to his inmost self by devious routes, To a 
one’s self means seeking one’s fate and this means the desire 
to love one’s fate. This also means seeking God, and the goal 
of all seeking is the realization of one’s self as the highest aim 
of one’s existence. Thus all this searching has only one goal: 
i.e., realization of that which is divine in ourselves, in oe 
souls. Hesse says that this has been taught by all the wise 
men of the whole world, Buddha and Schopenhauer, Jesus 
and the Greeks. There is only one wisdom, only one belief 
only one concept: the knowledge of God in us. But Fens 
while deeply religious, is in no way dogmatic. He is ne 
utopian in his views. He is also not one of the so-called 
political realists, Realpolitiker, in their misconception of 
reality. He is well-acquainted with other realities than those 
which lead to war and death. He experienced them a thou. 
sand times in himself and he is acquainted with their benefits 
and blessings. He knows his Socrates, his Christ, and his 
Goethe, he knows the sacred power of these great interpre- 
ters and mediators between the spirit of God and Man, 

All of Hesse’s political essays—political means for him 
always humanistic—distinguished themselves through a uni- 
formity of sentiment, through a central thought that aims at 
humanism, and finally through unwavering devotion to the 
principle of the “Golden Rule” in behavior of man to man. 
Even in these essays, Hesse is mainly an artist, a creative 
human being. His poetic works cannot be imagined without 
his views which are revealed unreservedly and honestly in 
his essay entitled War and Peace. 

Hesse’s political credo is centered in the realization of 
' turning our backs on the prophetic and pessimistic pro- 
nouncement of the Austrian poet Grillparzer: “From hv- 
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+ sanity by way of Nationalism to beastiality.” Twice in his 


| 
: 
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| 
| 
j 
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¢ Hesse saw Europe embark on the unholy path of blood, 
ed he had the bitter experience that his appeals to the 
ison and hearts of men were spoken in vain. He tried to 
» avail to supplant the awful pseudo-myth of race, blood, 


-d nation with the true myth, the myth of spirit. 


All of Hesse’s works are characterized by an absolute 
yonesty of purpose, by an active love and readiness to suffer. 
We cannot but feel inspired by his unfailing courage, by 
ys willingness ever to begin anew and take upon himself 
te suffering of his age. One reads Hesse’s stories with a 
ving and grateful heart, because they affect one so deeply, 
tecause they penetrate into Mankind’s suffering, love, and 

Ye, because they help one to become a more real, a better 
ran, because they teach Mankind to love Life and Hu- 
nanity. His concise world view, Weltanschauung, consists in 

he following utterance: My sole concern is to be able to love 

he world, not to ridicule it, to be able to view it, myself, 
ind all creatures with love, admiration, and respect. Hap- 
siness has little to do with the fulfillment of one’s wishes. 
tis more blessed to give than to receive, and it is nobler and 
sore beautiful and makes one happier to love than to be 
ved. Hesse’s most recent great work is Das Glasperlenspiel, 
translated as Magister Ludi. In this two-volume work, Hesse 
as given his philosophy of Life and Man. Viewed from the 
serspective of German literary history, the work is the only 
creat and important novel, Bildungsroman, between Thomas 
Mann’s Magic Mountain and his Dr. Faustus. 

In a civilization which is steadily being threatened by 
sowing mechanization and superficiality, Hermann Hesse 
must, of necessity, be a lonely and often uncomfortable out- 
sider, and yet we may be grateful that there are men like 
him. ees in America we may listen to and learn from 
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a poet who has made the unique attempt of Preserving 
reproducing the spiritual achievements of Mankind in 
literary works, and who, blending the best traditions of 
Western world with the eternal wisdom of the East, 
today trying to uphold the gospel of humaneness of Man 
his dealings with Man, 

In the group of German authors whose works show ¢ 
most profound and most devoted interest in the Te-orient 
tion and rehabilitation of Man in his moral behavior, y 
find, to our surprise and astonishment, a German yj 
traditionally, by all rights, belongs in a group of extren 
nationalists and chauvinists, That person is Fritz von Unry 
who is associated with those poetic personalities that }, 
come the exponents, prophets, and teachers of their er 
Springing from an old German aristocratic family that w: 
closely associated with Junkerdom and the imperial hous 
he succeeded in severing his ties with the Prussian Officer 
clique. 

His father was a life-long friend of President von Hinder 
burg and governor of East Prussia. Fritz von Unruh, like hj 
brothers, became an army officer. He even became th 
adjutant of one of the sons of Wilhelm II. In World War I h 
took part as a volunteer, He distinguished himself in thi 
conflict with exemplary valor. But he looked at that war with 
the sympathetic eyes of a poet. The experience of Work 
War I turned von Unruh into a pacifist. In his novels an< 
poems Unruh expresses the thought that the restoration of 


- order depends on the victory of expressionistic ethics: Hu. 


manity must turn away from mechanized civilization and 
find salvation in the love of all for all. 

Unruh is a fighter for a new and better world. In front of 
and behind his realistic, symbolic, and pacifistic writings 
love, especially love for his fellow man, is the dominant 
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.ature. He belongs to the most gifted dramatists of our 
.a, and in his dramatic productions he warns us again and 
yzain of the perils of war and points out that the so-called 
“enemy” is also a suffering human being. 

He was active as a politician; but when Hitler came into 
-ower, von Unruh voluntarily became an exile in order to 
ézht against him. He was requested by the leaders of the 
\azi propaganda to return to Germany, but he declined the 
.vitation, although in Nazi Germany he probably might 
tive been elevated to the position of national poet, some- 
hing similar to poet-laureate in England. While in the 
US.A., he composed several plays and a biographical work, 
but never ceased to fight against Nazism in his homeland. 
lis dramatic productions try to visualize a new age with 
, differently organized society. He never lost sight of the 
continuity which binds the past to the present and tradition 
to progress. Amidst the complexities of modern life and the 
itrocities of modern society, which he lays open pitilessly, he 
constantly seeks the realm that is to come, when life and 
society will be governed by the ideas of peace. Consequently 
his criticism is always constructive; his message is nearly 
utopian, but it is genuinely humane; his voice rings with the 
sonorous sound of life in its fullness and profundity. 

Fritz v. Unruh expresses the idea that no organized group, 
no state has a right to take precedence over the individual 
when the dignity of man is involved. He dares to rebel 
against the powers of the state which demand absolute and 
unquestioned codrdination and submission. His soul rejects 
the imposition as presupposing the monstrous claim of an 
infallible human authority, which not even the state can 
have. 

In this concert of German voices in behalf of the rehabili- 
tation of Man, I include a voice that was stilled through 
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death just last summer. Ernst Wiechert died on the 25th ef 
August at his villa near Zurich, Switzerland, in which cou 
try he established residence after the recent war. Just ee 
ous to his death he visited California, where he is knowy 
to our movie industry, because his book containing hi 
personal experiences in the Buchenwald concentration ¢ 
was made into a film. 

I feel I should add his voice to those already Mentioned 
because it rings out with a fervor, conviction, and sinceriy 
that has strong and universal appeal, especially to youth, 
He was an East Prussian forester’s son. Early in his life }. 
learned to love the grave beauty of his Masurian homeland 
with its thinly-populated forest ranges, its moors and lake 
He loved also the slow, quiet rhythm in which life mova 
in these formerly most Eastern German regions, now part of 
Mother Russia together with the three defunct democracies 
along the Baltic. Wiechert’s inheritance—contact with na. 
ture and mystery of the forest—shaped his personality and 
his work. The forest is his life, his philosophy, his religion, 
his judge, his refuge from wearisome civilization; it is his 
recreation, his joy, and his sorrow. In his works the forest is 
always in evidence and often plays the role of an acting 
personality. It can be the consoler of the world-weary, a 
relentless foe who avenges disloyalty, a healer for the one 
despairing of a life that has been all too cruel, a patient 
partner who helps the uprooted to send down new shoot 
into his estranged home soil. The characters of Wiechert’s 
novels withdraw from modern (especially urban) society into 
the primitive life of the forest, back to nature, to escape 
to a land beyond the reach of life’s confusion and anxiety to 
which they cannot give their approval. 

He came out of the First World War, in which he served 
four years, totally disillusioned and a bitter enemy of 
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} western civilization. He became a violent opponent of the 


ter submersion of the individual in the nameless masses of 


_ wziments and of the complete loss of the personality of the 


| 
| 
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| 
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edividual soldier. He was also an ardent, indeed almost 
iatical, individualist. In his reaction to the First World 
War and postwar conditions, he exhibited utmost contempt 
fr Humanity in the aggregate, and for a society hard and 
cient. He was contemptuous of spiritual values which 
ucrifice the individual to the community. For Wiechert 
sis doctrine of hate was a phase. He found the purpose of 
tis life to be in helping others whatever their need might be. 
la 1934 he wrote: “I was forty years old when grace came 
puring over me and when the old form broke. It washed 
way all hatred and left me filled with love. It washed away 
shat was familiar with law, security, tradition, and left 
ne at the threshold of a new beginning. And from here I 
in building my house; a house for the humiliated and the 
asulted, a house for the poor, for those who are maltreated 
ind oppressed. The “Haves” smile at this and the powerful 
ihrug their shoulders. But could he be a poet at whose 
door the poor of the earth could not knock at all hours, 
shose door would not be open day and night so that God 
ind the dying could enter over an unforbidden threshold 
ind at any time?” 

It is in keeping with this purpose that Ernst Wiechert 
tayed in Germany and spoke and wrote as long as he and 
his writings were tolerated by the government of the Third 
Reich. He knew well what price he might have to pay. 
However, he feared God more than men, and of his strength 
ind courage he gave freely to all who sought his help. 

He has given a heart-rending account of the martyrdom 
of Buchenwald concentration camp in his book Forest of the 
Dead (Der Totenwald). Under the barbarous treatment at the 
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camp, Wiechert was near death. Kind comrades helped hin 
survive; their courage and strength were freely offered hi, 


by his fellow prisoners of all shades of political and Teligioy 


belief. This revelation of human fellowship restored not op} 
his faith in human beings, but a belief in God which we 
tottering. With the following solemn words he dedicate 
this book, one of the first significant expressions to COME on! 
of Germany since the recent war: 


To the dead—in memory. 
To the living—in shame. 
To those to come—in warning. 


In conclusion I wish to make it clear that the appeal whic, 
each of these five men made for the essential fundament 
of an ethical and moral civilization, to create a better an 
improved world, are not confined—by any manner of mean- 
to representatives of the German nation alone. For they 
men realized that world-wide interpretation of Man’s «. 
perience on earth provides the only valid basis for that ip 
valuable prediction of probable costs and consequences ¢ 
different possible courses, if Man is not reoriented and re 
habilitated in his actions toward his fellow men. The crea. 
tion of the United Nations, with all its humane tenets and 
humane organizations, was the only course open to wor 
toward this objective. 

However, in this, our own century, which has been fre 
quently called the Century of Man, half of it already rm 
corded history, the world is called upon to use suprene 
effort to meet a dark and ominously developed situation in 
the Far East. So is it any wonder, from the standpoint d 
experience and aspirations and self-preservation, that Ho 
manity is indeed turning to moral and spiritual guidance 
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at will make it responsible for establishing and maintaining 
: peaceful and untroubled world? 

In the last century it was the Anglo-Saxon Pax Britannica 
j at gave Man on the whole a comparatively good and safe 
' watury. Now it is our American people and the American- 
; sspired-and-created United Nations that are destined to 
' 

' 


ERE © BRO MARR T ey 


seate for us and the world a Pax Americana with all its 

yamane aspects and blessings, as a price of preventing a 

jolitburo-infiltrated or perhaps forcefully-imposed Pax 
‘ietica. 

C. W. Perxins 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL METHOD® 


T A DINNER party a few weeks ago, after I had offers 

eas tt? 

a conditional answer to a question, one of the ladiy 

said, somewhat impatiently, “Oh, you scientists are never sury 
of anything.” Although my reply, “In that, of course “ 
differ from philosophers,” disposed of the matter for the ti 
being, I have been brooding about it ever since. In the Ene 
place, I had not been quite fair to philosophers. I am wes 
that the philosophers in the audience will realize, howeve 
that to qualify that remark would only have emphasized i 
my critic my fundamental uncertainty, and also would have 
lessened its value as repartee. Moreover, philosophers are 
inured to sweeping generalizations; in fact, it forms much of 
their subject matter. What has bothered me most is that the 
question under discussion was not scientific but political, 
about as far from science as you can get; it was certainly 
controversial, and yet my hesitancy was attributed to oF 
scientific training or occupation. 
The desire for certainty and its corollary, security, isa 
quite understandable reaction to the intellectual and physical 
turmoil of our times. It is regrettable, however, that the 
experimental and self-correcting techniques of science and 
the emphasis on relativity, statistics, and probability have 
caused a popular identification of experimentation and sci- 
ence. On the one side this has led to a distrust of scientific 
methods in fields where experimentation is difficult or not 
ossible; on the other it has led people to look to non-scien- 
tific fields for the certainty they seek. Each of these is 
dangerous in its own way. Distrust of scientific methods leads 


® An address delivered following the annual Phi Beta Kappa banquet 
at the Rice Institute on April 27, 1951. 
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» inti-science; the search for certainty leads to traditionalism 
_ ssthoritarianism. Both together lead to stagnation and 
“cinny: 

\ithough the basis of the desire for certainty is under- 
ecdable, to demand it at all times is a sort of madness. 
‘e can achieve certainty in only two fields—theology and 
.thematics. In theology it is because the fundamental 
eemises are by definition superhuman and supernatural 
od therefore not susceptible to human doubt or to verifica- 
a in nature. God can test the faith of man by martyrdom, 
.4 man cannot challenge God to prove his Deity by a 
«sacle. In mathematics one has certainty for similar reasons, 
yeause the fundamental premises of a mathematical sys- 
»a need have no relation to man or to the physical world; 
be are extra-human, and extra-natural. An intuitive popu- 
.rawareness of these qualities of theology and mathematics 
us probably given rise to the saying that “Nothing is certain 
‘ct death and taxes!” 

To attempt to discuss methods of resolving uncertainty 
sthin the bounds of a brief talk would be foolishness. Ac- 
erding to Bertrand Russell, “To endure uncertainty is dif- 
‘ult, but so are most of the other virtues. For the learning 
{every virtue there is an appropriate discipline, and for 
‘¢ learning of suspended judgment the best discipline is 
hilosophy.” I do not wish to tamper with your virtue even 
“ough it may be a virtue of necessity. I intend rather to 
ake a plea for providing opportunities to cultivate that 
rtue. 

Uncertainty can exist only where there are alternatives. 
|many cases, perhaps in most, one is confronted by alter- 
tives. The need for decision is forced upon one as a 
erequisite to immediate action. But wherever there has been 
e opportunity, wherever there has been the time, creative 
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man has liked to experiment, to present himself with my. j 


terial for choice. 

Because of the great advances in physical science and in 
dustry during the past hundred and fifty years, change i 
often identified with a technological change, experiment wi 
scientific experiment. In reality, it is the artist rather ihe 
the scientist who is the apostle of experiment. For the ae 
seldom receives his inspiration fully grown. Manuserips 
of poems are full of erasures and substitutions, Noteboots 
of composers show many changes and reconsiderations. Cres. 
tive artists are not usually very articulate about their tech. 
niques, but occasionally one does give us an insight into his 
methods. Joseph Haydn, for example, was for about thirty 
years attached to the court of Prince Esterhazy. He had an 
orchestra at his disposal at all times and he could—I quote 
from his own words—“make experiments, observe what pro- 
duced an effect and what weakened it, and was thus in, 
position to improve, alter, make additions or omissions and 
be as bold as I pleased.” The fruit of all this has only recently 
been made available to us through phonograph records, The 
fifty-odd symphonies written during that time show a variety 
of form and content, while maintaining an almost uniform 
excellence, that is matched by no other composer. The study 
of the development of Haydn during this period is a fascinat- 
ing adventure. Someone once called Haydn the “unknown" 
composer. To the non-professional musical public he was 
known as the composer of about twenty symphonies, pe- 
culiarly numbered, starting with No. 88, all of which are 
smooth, polished, and perfect, and to me a bit dull. 

The enthusiasm of a group of scholars and musicians and 
the development of the high-fidelity tape recorder and of the 
long-playing record have made available within the past 
two years practically all of the symphonic and choral works 
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* 
| 
i Haydn in superb performances, adhering as closely as 
| ble to the instruments of Haydn and to the style of 
_éomance of the time. 

) these reveal an enormously experimental Haydn, a com- 
t set who was not satisfied with the existing forms, or 
+ 44 the instruments used, or with the relationship of 
| sie to emotional content. The works of this middle period 
. {Haydn's life are to me profoundly more interesting and 
athetically satisfying than the later works. The symphonies 
= greater than those of any other composer with the pos- 
le exception of Beethoven, and if quality is multiplied 
~ quantity, Haydn is way ahead. His choral works are 


end only to those of Bach and his chamber music is sur- 


t 
4 


«sed only by that of Beethoven. 

" pethaps it is only a personal idiosyncrasy to find a greater 

sterest in and attach a greater value to works which show 

aperimentation, intellectual curiosity, and technical develop- 

_ ent than to products of symmetrical perfection. On the 
er hand, one finds that in many primitive tribes artists 
ed craftsmen deliberately introduce imperfection. In Navajo 
‘inkets, for example, one can always find a flaw or lack of 
~mpleteness in the design. Anthropologists give a theologi- 
al explanation for this, that it is believed that when one 
as accomplished a perfect work, one’s life’s task is done 
id there is nothing left to do but die. It is not infrequent, 
sgwever, that theological explanations are rationalizations 
4 conduct otherwise explainable, and I wonder whether a 
yadency to strive for perfection rather than attain it may ) 
‘ea fundamental characteristic of the human race. 

We know, too, that painters change and revise; but is that 
aperimentation? Evidence that it is comes from their writ- 
ng, too. For example, in a short essay Paul Klee, Swiss-born 
utist who died a short time ago, tries to explain the method 
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and meaning of modern art. He points out the Various gett 
imposed rules of procedure and the basic elements ‘ i 
as form and line and color) of which a work is composed an 
then goes on to say: “While the artist is still exerting al] * 
efforts to group the formal elements purely and logically 
that each in its place is right and none clashes with th 
others, a layman, watching from behind, pronounces the 
devastating words, ‘But that isn’t a bit like uncle!’ The a 
if his nerve is disciplined, thinks to himself, to hel] wit 
uncle .. . I must get on with my building . . . This new. brick 
is a little too heavy and to my mind puts too much weight or: 
the left. I must add a good sized counterweight on the right 
to restore the equilibrium. And he adds this side and thy 
until finally the scales show a balance.” 

Obviously, then, experimentation is not the exclusive prop. 
erty of scientists, but equally obviously it is always the enem 
of dogma and fanaticism. It is no mere coincidence that is 
Russia music has recently shared with genetics the spotligt 
of Kremlin disfavor, or that in Nazi Germany “decadent” 
art and “non-Aryan” science were equally enemies of th 
state. Many “capitalist” practices have been adopted is 
Communist business and industry but art and science must 
be kept pure. 

Experimentation and progress are not only enemies of 
autocracy; they are part of the essential nature of democracy. 
The meaning of democracy is not simply the etymological 
“rule by the people.” It implies a divergence of opinion as 
well. The Soviet use of the word as in “the people’s demo 
racy” is meaningless as well as redundant. If the peopk 
were all of one mind, as is presumed in Russia, then there is 
no need for democracy. Any individual member of the 
people could rule and autocracy, oligarchy, and democracy 
would be synonymous and identical. Modern democracy 
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| 
,,form of government which permits of change and prog- 
«sin a way satisfactory to the majority of the people. Elimi- 
oe experimentation, eliminate variety of belief and opinion, 

) there can be no democracy. Where there is no choice 
. he made and recorded, why go through the forms of - 

i ssosing and voting? 

i Other than dogma, the principal competitor of experiment 
,zast experience. Why risk error and heresy by experimenta- 
<q when one can study the experiments of the past and 
4m from them? There are two fallacies here. The first is 

4st we know what has really happened in the past. The 

-timony of witnesses after an accident, the divergencies 

siccounts of important conferences, show that even with 

-zird to the very recent past, and even with the evidence of 

aewitnesses, it is not easy to reconstruct what has happened. 

te task of the historian is not an easy one. He must recon- 
exct from hearsay, from allegorical works of art, from 


3 of physical objects, not only the acts but the 
| 
; 


a 
} 
gu 


sotives of people and societies which may be as far from 
vs own in ways of thought and action as is the primitive 
avage. See how hard it is for us to understand why the 
tusians act like Russians. And how hard it seems to be for 
‘em to understand that their tactics are such as to cause us to 
vict in a way contrary, Or so we suppose, to their interests. 
yorge Santayana, surely no radical, points out that, “In- 
ied past facts are more deceptive than facts prophesied, be- 
“use while the risk of error in the inference is the same, 
tere is no possibility of discovering that error; and the his- 
trian, while really as speculative as the prophet, can never 
‘¢ found out.” 

The second fallacy is the greater one, that the world is 
atic, that problems are always the same, that the solutions 
ve timeless. Historians who develop cyclical theories of 
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history prove only that they are reasoning in circles, To say the 1 
that there is nothing new under the sun or plus ca chaney are di 
plus cest la méme chose is only sophistry. There js if Pin th 
fortunately no lack of proponents of the theory that ae disea: 
thing was known to the ancients, at least to the wisest Of the Th 
ancients. I even know one man who about fifteen years re }  tatior 
got a Ph.D. in philosophy for a thesis which developed the fore C 
equations of modern physics in the terminology of Aristotl, g natur 
I should like to see how he would describe the synthesis i, In 
the uranium pile of the element plutonium, which never 7 the S} 
existed before. that 
Even physical experiments must be repeated occasional) seats 
because instruments have been improved, particles thought and t 
to be elemental are found to be complex, variables considered from 
irrelevant turn out to be important. Experiments in fine ar afraic 
‘ are repeated with variation in pigments or in other medi [hav 
Duco lacquer and lucite, commonly used in modem art, wer meth¢ 
not available to Leonardo da Vinci. askin; 
Not only do techniques and media change; criteria do a ae 
meth¢ 


well. That is not so much so in physical science, where the 


objective is always a better explanation of the constitution Usi 
and behavior of matter, and where the criteria are those set this k 
up by scientific method, logical consistency, completenes, Mem 
and simplicity (in a formal sense). In art, however, the “A tri 
criteria are aesthetic and aesthetic standards change with somet 
fashions, economic conditions, and type of government. And minec 
in the social sciences as well, the standards of the past may in ore 
no longer be valid. Can one, for example, have the same to te: 
kind of social] structure in a country or period where the life truth. 
expectancy is 65 years as in one where it is 40 years? The The 
increasing proportion of older people in a society makes it betwe 
necessary to consider new problems, how to employ them we 


usefully, how to provide for them when indigent. Some of 
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4e most important problems in medicine, problems which 
ye deeply involved with social problems, are being studied 
, the new science of geriatrics, the care and treatment of 
sseases and infirmities associated with aging. 

There is another and more serious objection to experimen- 
ution outside of the arts and the physical sciences, but be- 
cre discussing that I should like to talk a bit more about the 
.,ture of experiment itself. 

In most lecture rooms the seats are so uncomfortable that 
se speaker is challenged to keep the audience so interested 
at they do not fidget. I know from experience that the 
wats here are so comfortable that there is no need to fidget 
ind the challenge to the lecturer is rather to keep the listener 
from yielding to complete relaxation. Nevertheless I am 
ifraid I may have given some reason for mental fidgeting. 
{have been talking about experiments and the experimental 
acthod without defining my terms. You may properly be 
asking what is an experiment; isn’t any action an experiment; 
or, at least, isn’t the method of “cut and try” the experimental 
method? 

Usually the dictionary is not of much help in matters of 
this kind. Remarkably, however, it is here. According to the 
\erriam-Webster unabridged dictionary, an experiment is 
‘A trial or special observation made to confirm or disprove 
wmething doubtful, especially one under conditions deter- 
nined by the experimenter; an act or operation undertaken 
, order to discover some unknown principle or effect, or 
to test, establish, or illustrate some suggested or known 


| truth.” 


The difference, then, between. experiment and a trial, 
between the experimental method and the “cut and try” 
technique, is that experiment involves a close relationship 
with a theory. Theory and experiment are not rivals. They 
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are essential complements to each other. And the differen 
between the dogmatic approach to problems and the et 
mental is that the experimental always involves an aa 
tainty, a tentativeness. Properly planned experiments have 
double objectives: the first of course is to see whether they 
corroborate the theory; the second is to suggest an alternative 
theory if they do not check the original one. In fact, when 
the experimental method is used as part of the scientif. 
method, it involves the use of crucial experiments designed to 
disprove the theory if the theory should be wrong. 

There are, however, some very important differences in 
experimentation in the physical sciences and the arts andj 
experimentation in other fields, particularly in the soci) 
sciences. To understand them it is desirable to examine in 
more detail the kinds of experiments that can be performed, 
specifically with regard to the relationship between the 
experiment and what is being experimented on, which I shal] 
call the subject of the experiment. 

The first type of experiment is pure observation. In this 
the experiment has no effect on the subject or the condition 
of the subject. Examples of such experiments are readily 
found in astronomy. Recording and measurement of the 
wave lengths of spectral lines from distant stars are very 
important in the determination of the temperature and com. 
position of these stars, and of their motion relative to the 
earth. These experiments have no effect whatsoever on the 
stars, not only because of their distance but because the 
light being studied now left the stars many years ago. Other 
examples of like types of experiments will undoubtedly occur 
to you. They can be found in meteorology and in geology, 
for instance. Measurements of rainfall cycles or temperature 
cycles, of the chronology and duration of geological eras, 
have no conceivable effect on the subject, | 
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Note, however, that the examples I have given involve 
cbjects that either are very distant, in space or time, or 
-e so massive that man’s puny efforts cannot influence them. 
\ore often there is some interaction between the observer 
| gd the subject. This brings us to the second type of ex- 
-rriment, in which the purpose is pure observation without 


a) 


~ 


: ecting the subject but in which. there is interaction be- 
+«een the two. 
The most obvious and clear-cut examples of this type of 
_ aperiment are found in psychology. You all know how chil- 
~ 4en, dogs, or monkeys act up when they know they are 
 teing observed, so that in studies of behavior of individuals 
~ groups it is necessary to use one-way screens, behind which 
_ he observer can sit and watch without being seen by the 
abject, or even to use elaborate remotely controlled photo- 
gaphic and recording devices. This type of experimental 
-oblem is not unique to psychology or to biology or other 
udies of sentient beings. One finds it in physics as well. 
The by now notorious and much misapplied uncertainty 
principle essentially states that because of the interaction 
of the measuring system and the subject, the position and 
momentum of an elementary particle cannot be determined 
simultaneously and yet exactly. | 
There is also an interesting variation of this interaction 
phenomenon in which the subject is not affected by the 
observation but the observer may be. That happens, for 
example, in dealing with radioactive substances where very 
elaborate arrangements must be made for remote observation. 
Of course the classic example of this is the case of Lot's wife. 
It also seems to happen to Communist observers of capi- 
talism. Many onetime prominent diplomatic figures from 
Russia have disappeared from sight, and it is said that soldiers 
exposed to the corrupting influence of contact with the West 
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are never returned to their homes but are sent to locations 
remote from centers of population. 

The third and largest class of experiment is that in which 
the environment of the subject is changed under the contro} 
of the observer. Most chemical experiments are of this kind 
and practically all of the experiments in the fine arts are 
also. That is what the painter does when he varies color te. 
lationships of objects on his canvas or balances forms against 
each other to determine optimum composition. When this 
kind of experimentation is tried in the nonphysical sciences 
there are sometimes serious complications. There is a famous 
case of a study of the effect of working conditions on the 
morale and efficiency of workers, which was made at one of 
the manufacturing plants of the General Electric Company. 
Everything was done in a very scientific manner. The workers 
were divided into two groups. One was to be a control and 
was left alone to continue work as usual. The other was 
subjected to a number of changes in environment. The 
density of lighting was increased. The efficiency of the work. 
ers went up. The shop walls were painted in pleasant pastel 
colors. The efficiency of the workers went up. Music was 
provided during work. The efficiency went up. Rest periods 
were given every two hours. Efficiency still went up. The 
results were so remarkable that someone got suspicious and 
decided to see whether these effects were reversible. The 
The density of lighting was diminished. The efficiency of the 
workers went up again. The music was stopped. Still the 
efficiency went up. Admittedly the magnitudes of the in- 
creases could not continue to be large indefinitely but the 
direction was definite. After a lot of head scratching and 
additional experimentation, which included talking to the 
workers as people instead of just observing their output, it 
was found that the most important factor in improving morale 
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snd efficiency was the pleasure of the workers in the fact that 
someone was paying attention to them. What was done was 
auch less important than that something was being done. 

The fourth kind of experiment is one in which the subject 
is destroyed by the experiment. The testing of explosives is 
;n obvious example. Many biological experiments are of 
this kind. And gastronomical experiments of course always 
end that way. Cooking, by the way, is one of the fine arts in 
which experimentation is essential and well developed. In 
line with some of the comments I made earlier it would be 
interesting to see whether there are any great chefs left in 
Russia or whether there were any in Nazi Germany. It is 
probably not accidental that France, with the most individ- 
yalistic revolutionary tradition, has without doubt the finest 
food. 

I said when I began this discussion of the nature of ex- 
periment that it was preliminary to a consideration of an 
objection to the use of the experimental method, or rather 
a doubt that the experimental method can be used, in the 
social or political sciences. Even Norbert Wiener towards 
the end of his book Cybernetics sounds this pessimistic note: 
“With all respects to the intelligence, skill, and honesty of 
purpose of my anthropologist friends, I cannot think that 
any community which they have investigated will ever be 
quite the same afterwards. Many a missionary has fixed his 
own misunderstandings of a primitive language as law eternal 
in the process of reducing it to writing. There is much in the 
social habits of a people which is dispersed and distorted by 
the mere act of making inquiries about it... . 

“On the other hand, the social scientist has not the advan- 
tage of looking down on his subjects from the cold heights of 
eternity and ubiquity. It may be that there is a mass sociol- 
ogy of the human animalcule, observed like the populations of 
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Drosophila in a bottle, but this is not a sociology in which we 
who are human animalcules ourselves, are particularly fe 
ested. We are not much concerned about human rises and 
falls, pleasures and agonies, sub specie aeternitatis, Your 
anthropologist reports the customs associated with the life 
education, career, and death of people whose life-scale i 
much the same as his own. Your economist is most interested 
in predicting such business cycles as run their course in Jess 
than a generation; or at least, have repercussions which 
affect a man differentially at different stages of his carcer.” 

From the examples I have already cited it is clear that the 
problem of interaction of observer and subject is really a 
serious one. One wonders, for example, how many of ie 
people approached by an opinion poll form an opinion only 
because they have been asked to; or how many of those 
who said they had no opinion had been embarrassed by that 
and had gone back home to develop an opinion. The inter- 
action of the observer and the subject may complicate life 
for the observer but it may be beneficial to the subject. 

This interaction by no means makes impossible the use of 
experimentation. It is only necessary to be aware that the 
interaction exists and to make corrections for it. Essentially 
the observation becomes a part of the experiment and in 
extreme cases may even be the experiment. An investigation 
of the effect of poll taking on public opinion is a legitimate 
experiment and one in which the poll takers have already 
done considerable work. In electronics, feedback is an 
analogous reaction, but far from trying to avoid feedback 
in electronic systems it is often made use of to good ad- 
vantage. 

It is true that artists and physical scientists have a con- 
siderable advantage over social scientists in that their sub- 
ject matter is more inert or less individualistic. Very often 
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» js not affected by the experiment. When it is affected it 
s cither reversibly changed so that it can be converted back 
» its original condition for another experiment or else it is 
aly one of a great number of identical specimens so that it 
can be discarded and further experimentation be done with | 
2s duplicates. 

Nevertheless it seems to me that useful experiments can 
he performed in the social sciences. It is not necessary to 
elapse into the certainty of dogma or authority. There is in 
sct one characteristic of the subject matter which is to the 
,dvantage of the experimentally minded. Living organisms, 
shether they are biological or social, are constantly changing 
spontaneously. It is therefore possible for the observer to 
wnalyze these events as though they were experiments even 
though he did not plan or conduct them. 

This technique might be called experimental thinking, in 
xhich one would try to see what hypotheses would best be 
satisfied by the events in progress. Then one would try to 
extrapolate the future consequences of such hypotheses and 
develop one’s opinion accordingly. This of course is more or 
less what the normally intelligent citizen does consciously or 
unconsciously. I only recommend that it be done consciously 
ind analytically, that some of the other techniques of scien- 
tific method be applied. The weakness of the scientist when 
he leaves his field of expertness is not in the methods he 
tries to use; it is due to his neglect of important non-scientific 
variables, moral, ethical, aesthetic, and psychological, and 
to his disregard of the feedback effect. 

Although uncertainty may be a good, and its cultivation a 


"virtue, indecision is a vice. Uncertainty should be one of the 


bases for decision, not an excuse for not making one. Un- 
certainty merely provides alternative decisions. Intelligence 
can then aid in the choice among them. 
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The Phi Beta Kappa is a society of scholars. Knowledge, 
not certainty, should be the objective of scholarship, It is 
not accidental that the publication of the society is called 
The American Scholar and that its subtitle is “A Quarterly 
for the Independent Thinker.” Only in a complete anarchy 
could one have certainty and independence simultaneouly, 
for there each individual would ignore every other individual 
his ideas and his actions, and each could be quite certain that 
he was right. But independence is essential to democracy, 
The scholar should be the vanguard of independence, To 
be in the vanguard is always dangerous, but democracy is 
depending on its teachers and scholars. 

H. GersHinowrrz 
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